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table at the Athenaeum Club, and cover a few of those little slips of papers upon which he wrote his stories; and later in the day he would go to the Garrick Club, and devote, some more time to his work. But he was easily tempted to go for a walk, or to join in an interesting conversation, and to put his sheets away until another time. Probably in this case, however, procrastination was a gift of the gods.
Again, those who charge him with idleness do not always remember that he suffered from a painful internal disease that frequently disinclined him to work, and actually often incapacitated him for writing altogether. He was a weary, disappointed man. Fame had come to him comparatively late in life, and his earlier years had been almost a continuous course of disappointments. He was so tired, and, he thought, worn out. "I am played out/' he said to Mr. Jeaffreson. "All I can do now is to bring out my old puppets and put new bits of riband upon them. . . ." " What a wholesome thing fierce mental occupation is! Better than dissipation to take thoughts out of one; only one can't always fix the mind down, and other thoughts will bother it. Yesterday I sat for six hours, and could do no work; I wasn't sentimentalizing, but I couldn't get the pen to go, and, at four, rode out Into the country," he wrote in 1850 to Mr. Brookfield. And Miss Henrietta Cockran, when he was editing the Cornhill, heard him complain, "My number is nearly due, but I cannot make it come. Yes, I would like to rest my head in some quiet corner; I had a nice scene this morning, but 'tis all gone, and I cannot call to mind a bit of it now."
Such weariness was not the fruits of idleness.
It is strange how real his characters were to him while